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THE LADY EVELINE. 


BY JAMKS H. DANA. 


Bent. Lady Bentnee. have you wept nil this while? 

Beal. Yea, ami I will weep u while longer.—A1 licit ado about Nothino 


CHAP. I —THE PERIL. 

It was on a brirrht and beautiful morning, in 1<¥>*2, 
and ihe sky was without a cloud, as a solitary indi¬ 
vidual traversed the green heath in the vicinity of 

-. His dress was that of a gallant of the day, 

but sadly torn and tarnished. lie carried in his hand 
a srun, as if seeking sport; yet he was attended by 
neither dog nor groom lie had every appearance 
in short of being a cavalier of broken fortune; for 
though his proud tread anil haughty air proved him 
of gentle blood, his soiled garments and want of 
attendance showed that his wealth wn« hut small. 

An hour or more passed, during which the stranger 
bad left the open heath, and entered upon the old 

forest of -, many of whose gnarled and aged 

oaks carried you back to the days of its founder, 
William the Conqueror. The youth, however—for 
the stranger was a young man—appeared little to 
regard the hoary trees around him. Ills thoughts 
were far away. Even his gun seemed carried more 
for show than use. and at last he stopped, and leaning 
against a withered tree, was lost in a lit of musing. 

“The die is cast,” said he, slowly and bitterly, 
“and I am a beggar— I. the descendant of a line of 
nobles, reaching back beyond the conquest itself. 
What though my father died for his king, is it not lit 
that the son of the monarch should show his gratitude 
by casting off the son of the earl? Well let it be. 
Let the usurper reign. Beggared or with broad lands, 
it is all one to Raymond Talbot. I can find a land, 
at least, where my good sword will win me n liveli¬ 
hood. and if not that, a grave,” and erecting his head 
proudly, he stood as if in defiance of Ins fate. 

The words had scarcely, however, been uttered 
by the cavalier, before a young lady was visible, 
attended by a groom, leisurely coining down the 
forest walk in a direction toward himself; and no 
sooner had the eve of the young man fallen upon her 
than even his misfortunes were forgotten momen¬ 
tarily in admiration of her beauty. And she was fair 
indeed. Rarely had Raymond Talbot razed upon a 
face of more bewitching loveliness, or a form of more 
faultless grace. Her hair of a rich auburn faintly 
shadowed her pure marble brow, which might have 
seemed cold in its very purity, had it not been lor the 
delicately penciled eye-brows, and the laughing blue 
eve below. Her mouth was small and pouting; and 
her rhm coyly dimp'ed. Nothing could have been 
more exquisite than her complexion, over which the 
rich carnation stole at every breath of the wanton 
wind. Her feet were delicately small. As she moved 


5 along the greensward, her light dress fluttering in the 
\ breeze, and her curls, ever nnd anon escaping from 
s her hat, floating in its embrace, she seemed some 
s lieing of a brighter world, or one of those sylvan 

< divinities with which ancient mythology- loved to 
( people every glade. 

? Never had the young man gazed upon such loveli- 

< ness. He was just at the age to be affected by the 

< l>eauty of the lair stranger, and he could not refrain 
( from a half restrained ejaculation of delight. Unwil- 

< ling, however, to be seen in his soiled and tarnished 
( dress, he had turned into a bye-path, and was hasten- 
j ittg to eseafie observation when a scream from the fair 
( stranger awakened his attention, and hastily turning 

around he beheld the cause of her alarm. 

Not three hundred yards up the road was a short 
turn to Ihe right, which prevented objects front being 
seen unless within that distance. As the youth turned 
he beheld a bull, bleeding profusely at his sides, and 
with a severed cord around his neck dragging at his 
) heels, tearing madly down the road toward the young 
j lady, whose scream had just been occasioned by dts- 
j covering the enraged beast as he wheeled around tho 
j turn. Far in the distance might be heard the shouts 
| of peasants, ami the barking of dogs, as if in pursuit; 
! and the sounds, as they came borne on the breeze, 
( appeared only to inflame the beast anew. With his 

< head lient to the earth; the foam flying from his lips; 
« his flanks dripping with blood, he came rushing furi- 
( ously on, and was already within a few yards of the 

< now paralyzed maiden, before the youth had, by re- 

< ."'jilting the larger road, obtained a lull view of tho 

< scene. He did not hesitate an instant. The groom 
| of the maiden had tied affrighted at the first sight of 
j the enraged monster, leaving her alone, and too over- 
| come with tho horror of her situation even to move. 
J Gazing atfriuhtedly on the furious beast, her form 
? trembling as if it would sink to the earth, it seemed 
| as if the maiden was transfixed by a baslisk to the 

> spot where she stood. The red scarf which she wore 
) had doubtless caught the eye of the monster, for he 
) came on, tossing his head and pawing the earth 
s directly toward her. Already he was within a lew 
$ yards of the trembling girl. lie bent his head to the 

< earth as if to rush upon her. All hope seemed over. 

\ But at that instant the young stranger had gained the 
} opposite side of the road, so as to place the maiden a 
i little to one side of him, and, rni-itig his piece, ho 
^ glanced rapidly nlong the barrel, and tired. Never 
^ went bullet with n truer aim. linking the beast just 

> over the loft eve, the ball penetrated to the brain. 
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The huge monster fell headlong forward on his knees, 
and then rolling heavily over on his side, was deud, ? 
almost before the report of the gun had ceased echoing S 
through the forest, The beast was so nigh to his ex- \ 
pected victim, that in his fall his horn just grazed her j 
11 littering scarf. 

The cavalier paused an instant after the death of 
the enraged animal, and seemed about retreating to 
the covert of the forest; but perceiving that the maiden 
was sinking to the earth, be sprang forward to assist 
her. She caught vainly at the neighboring tree for 
support, and the next instant had fallen insensible mto 
the young man’s arms. 

His situation was now embarrassing in the extreme, 
but we knew not whether after all pleasure was not 
his prevailing sensation. He certainly gazed on the 
fair young face, reposing on his bosom, longer than 
was exactly required, and appeared for the instant to 
forget that his first duty was to recall the maiden to 
animation. It was only for a moment, however. 
Shouting to the people who were now seen hurrying 
down the road to hasten their steps, he proceeded to 
loosen the hat and scarf from Ihe maiden’s fnce and 
throat. He had scarcely performed this duty when 
she faintly opened her eyes. 

“Where—where—am I?" wa9 the first ejaculation 
of returning animation, as she looked wildly around 
her. 

“Among friends, my dear lady,” said the young 
cavalier. 

Blushing to the bosom at the words of the stranger, 
and at finding herself on the shoulder of a handsome 
young man, the maiden raised herself at once to her 
feet, and poured out her incoherent thanks. 

The position of the cavalier might have been ren¬ 
dered embarrassing, but at this instant her groom re¬ 
turned from his flight, and, hurriedly taking his arm, 
she relieved the youth, by begging to know to whom 
she wa#indebied for her preservation. 


CHAP. II.—LOVE. 

In a proud and gorgeous apartment, where the < 
costly drapery vied with the richly carved oak panel¬ 
lings of the wall, and where the light streamed with 
a mellow lustre through the stained and lofty window, 
were two beings, whom, at the first sight, you might 
have recognized as the Lady Eveline Norman, and 
her rescuer, Raymond Talbot. The lady sat on a 
low stool, and the young cavalier stood with folded 
arms by her side, within the deep embrasure of the 
window; but while the gentleman seemed intent only 
on his companion’s face, the lady, with averted head, 
appeared to be idly gazing at the wide prospect of 
hill, and stream and woodland stretching away from 
the window of her father’s castle. 

Since we last beheld these two young beings what 
a change had come over their fates! LiUle more 
than a fortnight had passed, it is true; but is not the 
history of a life often made up of a day? Fair, win¬ 
ning and grateful as Eveline Norman was, how could 
the young cavalier resist the fascination of her com¬ 
pany? He had, therefore, tacitly accepted the warm 
invitation of the old baron, her father, to make the 
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castle his home during the summer months; and so 
since the day of his first introduction to Eveline he 
had continued to attend her in every recreation, riding 
with her to Ihe mendow to fly a hawk, or lingering by 
her side to listen to her voice in some little song, that 
seemed more musical each time he heard it from her 
lips. Unconscious of danger they all seemed. The 
baron thought nothing more preposterous than that 
a needy adventurer with nothing but his blood to 
advance him in the world—for such he thought his 
guest to be—should ever dream of loving his daughter. 
Talbot, too, though every day lie found the spell that 
!>oiind him to Eveline’s side increasing, did not. for a 
long lime, know he loved her; and even when the 
conviction came, it brought with it such strange and 
mingled sensations that he scarce knew whether joy 
or fear predominated most in his bosom. And Eve¬ 
line, what thought she of all this? Alas! it is long 
before woman knows her heart, especially when, for 
the first time, she learns to love. At first she won¬ 
dered why everything seemed so much brighter than 
of wont when Talbot was by, and why all nature 
wore such a sombre hue when he was absent. Then 
she thought it so strange that her heart beat quicker, 
and the blood rushed into her cheek as he approached; 
until at last, at some slight misunderstanding, such as 
lovers always have, she burst into tears as soon as she 
was alone, and thus learned that she loved. 

But weeks had elajised since then. Day by day 
had these two young beings walked, rode and sang 
together, until they almost forgot their relative posi¬ 
tions. Eveline never dreamed that wealth ought to 
make any difference in the one she should love, in 
the eyes of others; for she knew it made none in her 
own; and the landless noble, conscious of a birth 
even higher than hers, trusted that she wtis too lofty 
and pure to think of his present poverty. His feel 
ings, however, were often strange and wavering; 
pride whispered to him not to accept wealth, even 
from a bride; and a fear would often flit across his 
mind lest Eveline might deem him less worthy of her 
love because he had no fortune but his 9word. But 
these surmises had gradually died away. Life had 
been all loveliness to the lovers, drinking in, ns they 
did. pleasure from everything around—in their walks 
through the old woods, or along the moonlit glade, or 
in their solitary communings beneath the everlasting 
stare. 

But a cloud at length came over their prospect. A 
suitor suddenly appeared at tho castle for the hand of 
Eveline, in the shape of a wealthy bachelor baronet 
from an adjoining county. He came, backed by an 
immense estate, in nil the pomp of a gilded conch nnd 
six. The haron thought it the most natural thing in 
the world for his daughter to accept the hand of such 
a prize; and signified his intention that the marriage 
should take place after the orthodox period of court¬ 
ship. It awoke the lovers from their dream. Eve¬ 
line was in despair—Talbot saw at once what honor 
compelled him to do. Yet he could not wholly resist 
his passion. He resolved to leave the castle, and 
forget everything—his love and his misfortunes—on 
Ihe battle-field. 

But Eveline did not reason so. She saw that her 
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lover avoided her, and she at first wondered what The tear that had involuntarily started to her eye 
could be the cause. But when she found it continued, dimmed it no longer; a proud scorn was on her 
her jealousy took the alarm. She fancied he loved beautiful lip; her maiden pride could not brook to 
her no more. Her pride was touched. Her tone show a love which seemed only to be despised; she 
when next they met was colder than it had ever almost scorned herself for what had passed already 
before seemed to Talbot; and he, in turn, deeming c between them; and rising to her feet, while her eyes 
she was about to desert him for his wealthy rival, < flashed, she said with apparently calm indifference— 
felt ofiended. And thus were these two hearts on I “There is nothing in Norman Castle to restrain 
the eve of estrangement, while both mourned in j Mr. Talbot. Its owners-” 

silence over the separation. It is true that the reason j She would have proceeded, but her heart rose into 
of Talbot told him it was better that it should be so. her throat. It was well that the impatience of her 
for fortune had placed too great a distance between j lover prevented him from discovering her emotion, 
Eveline Norman and him even to allow of hope; but ! for she hud scarcely paused, lielore he said bitterly— 
still his heart struggled against his cooler reason, and < “ We part then— for-ever. Lady Eveline, farewell.” 

he would have given worlds that Eveline wore the I “Stay,” said Eveline, her love almost conquering, 
same frankness to him which she did a week before. \ But her pride did not relent, and she added, alter a 
At length he determined to know the worst; for this \ pause. “You liave a lock—of—my hair, Mr. Talbot.” 
state of suspense he could endure no longer. A j Eilie could add no more. 

favorable opportunity had presented itself this morn- j “I understand you, Lady Eveline, and here is what 
ing. He had casually met Eveline in the old hall. } you allude to,” said lie, untying a locket, containing 
There was something of embarrassment in each of i a tress of her beautiful auburn hair, from the chain 

the two lovers. They liad met daily, it is true, since > around his neck, “ may I also ask for-” 

the arrival of the baronet, but instead of Talbot, his j “It is already given,” answered the maiden, coldly, 
rival was now ever at Eveline’s side. Thus days had ; taking a similar locket from her bosom and handing 
passed without a single word being exchanged be- \ it to him; though as she did so, a faint hope tilled her 
tween the lovers, except in the presence of the baro- J mind lliat even then her lover would relent, and sue 
net. Eveline blamed Talbot lliat he had not sought j lor forgiveness. But he took the little memento, and 
her boudoir more; and bo blamed—but enough. j although his hand trembled, he only bowed formally, 
Their conversation had not been long, but what- ' and the next instant with a haughty stride he had 
ever was its purport, it had called up a frown upon S passed from the hall. 

the brow of Talbot, as he now stood regarding Eve- j Eveline had hoped until now that her lover would 
un«. His lip, too, quivered, though his bearing was j relent, but with the sound of the echoing door, the 
lolly, even to haughtiness. A minute of silence j last dim expectation that he would yet sue for for- 
clapsed. Tho maiden still continued looking at tho j give ness faded from her mind; the whole misery of 
prospect from the window. S her situation burst upon her; she had no longer the 

“It is enough,” said the cavalier, with something j aid of her pride to restrain her feelings of agony; and 
ot bitterness in his lone, as if continuing a conversa- i with a suppressed sob, she clasped her hands to her 
lion, whose import may easily be judged—“you are ! bosom, and found relief in a flood of tears, 
unjust, Eveline.” j “Cruel—cruel Talbot,” she exclaimed, Poking at 

The head of the fair heiress was instantly turned | the ehain which lately held the locket, “oh! why 
toward the speaker. Her cheek flushed, her bosom j would you take from me my only solace?” 
heaved, and her eye looked full into his luce as she > 
said— 

“Unjust, and why? But,” she continued, her pride, > CHAP. III. —PARTING 

after this short struggle, obtaining the mastery*, “has > Evening had come, and the shades of twilight were 
it come to tins, that I am accountable to any one? £ gathering thick around the old park, yet still Eveline 
Unjust, sir!” | sat alone in her gorgeous chamber. Her delicate foot 

The words had scarcely ljecn uttered before she f reposed upon a rich satin cushion, and the slipper lay 
became sensible ot’ their severity; and perhaps had ? at some distance, as if tossed impatiently olf The 
Talbot not answered her directly, she would in an- j traces of tears, however, were no longer on lier coun- 
other instant liave recalled them, und ail might even- j tenanoe. Long and passionately had she wept, but 

the reaction of hope had come again; and what she 
looked upon at first as an irremediable separation, 
was now regarded only as a slight quarrel, which 
her lover would apologize for the next time he saw 
her. It had been so once before, she remembered, 
though on that occasion tho difficulty hail only been 
momentary, and they had not even parted in anger. 
Still she could not believe that Talbot would carry 
his threat into execution, merely liecauso she had 
there only a continuation ot his cold, careless words, j been proud, or perhaps pettish. No! he knew her 
Her woman s heart, which was one moment uliout to > liettcr. He would not leave her. She should see 
l.ctray all. drew new sources of fortitude, the next I him directly, and all would be well. With these 
moment, from the haughty iuduYcrencc of her lover, thoughts she descended to the supper room. 
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lually have been explained. But the pride of her ; 
lover was not less than her own. > 

“I do not, however, complain,” he said, coldly. j 
"I only asked your slay that I might bid you fare¬ 
well. I shall leave here to-inorrow. Have you any j 
commands,” he added, with formal courtesy, “for j 
London?” 

The first movement of the young maiden was to \ 
look incredulously into her lover’s face, but she saw i 
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Every one was already there except Talbot. For 
a moment she felt a misgiving, but it vanished as soon 
as it came, “lie surely cannot, cannot leave us on 
such a slicbt misunderstanding,' 1 she said to herself. 

“James,” said her father, turning to an old servant, 
“have you seen Mr. Talbot within an hour, perhaps 
he is in his room—let him be called.” 

The servant soon returned, saying that Mr. Talbot 
was not in his room. 

“Does no one know where he is? Surely you 
know, Eveline,” said the unconscious father, turning 
towurd his daughter, whose cheek burned, and whose 
heart beat quicker at the question. 

“I—I do—not—really—know,” scarcely faltered 
the maiden; but recollecting how many eyes were 
upon her, she added more firmly, “I have not seen 
him since morning.” 

At this moment a servant entered with a note for 
the baron. Hecoznizing the hand-writing at once as 
that of his young guest, he broke the seal instantly, 
and perused the epistle. Surprise was on every fea¬ 
ture of his countenance as he read. What would not 
Eveline have given to have known its contents? 

“How did this reach here?” asked the baron of the 
servant. 

“It was brought from the village inn just now. It 
ie from Mr. Talbot, I believe.” 

“I know that, sirrah 1 But Eveline, why did you 
not tell me your preserver was about to leave us. I 
never heard of it before. Some sudden business, he 
■ays, however, has called him up to London; and so 
be begs to bid us farewell. I wonder though why he 
did not do it personally. Ah! I forgot we were out 
this morning. Weil, Mr. Talbot is a gallant cavulier, 
and I hope before many days to welcome him back 
to Norman Castle. We must have him on one occa- 
aion—eh! Eveline, my darling—but what makes you 
so pale, my love—take some of this wine—you are 

ill." 

Could her father at that instant have seen the agony 
his daughter suffered, how soon would he have ex¬ 
changed his tone of joyous levity for one more adapted 
to her bruised heart! Alas! poor girl—bitterly was 
ahe repenting her haughty pride. 

That night the pillow of Eveline was wet with 
tears. It was some relief, forced as she was to hide 
her emotion in the presence of others, to find one spot 
where she miirht weep unobserved. She felt that 
Talbot had left her, and she saw now how deeply she 
had loved him. She blamed herself, oh! how fer¬ 
vently, for her hastiness. She saw now how the 
presence of a wealthier rival might have airected her 
lover’s feelinss; and then she remembered that he 
had saved her life, and that this was her gratitude. 
Vet even now hope was not wholly lost. Day after 
day did she flatter herself that he would yet come 
back; and day after day would she loiter uncon¬ 
sciously down the avenue toward tho park gutc. 
How her heart would flutter, and her cheek tinge 
with maidenly shame, when some figure could be 
teen far off down the avenue, which for a moment 
she imagined to be that of her lover: and how crush¬ 
ing the despair which caine over her young heart, 
when «lic found that even weeks elapsed, aud still 
7* 
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Talbot came not back. Her cheek paled—her eye 
grew dim—her step was less and less clastic. Her 
father noticed it, hut he little knew the cause. lie 
thought of everything to restore her to health, and at 
length fancied tiiut a jaunt to London would lie lieue- 
licial. Alas! he possessed no medicine which could 
reach the case of Eveline. Her heart was breaking. 

The feelings of mingled sliame, disappointment and 
injury with which Talbot rushed from the presenco 
of Eveline we sliall not attempt to describe. He had, 
at length, broken his delusion—ho had icarnt how 
bitterly he had been deceived—and the conviction ot 
his poverty—for to that he attributed every misfor¬ 
tune—-was thus brought home once more to his galled 
bosom. 

“By Heaven,” he broke out, “I will not longer 
stay where even Eveline—she whom, fool thut I 
was, l dreamed loved me—looks upon me as a pen¬ 
sioner. No, my spell is over. I will be a boy no 
longer. I will leave this proud place—this land 
where my rights are trampled on—I will seek an¬ 
other and more grateful monurch—I will carve out a 
fortune for myself or die in the attempt. Eveline! 
Eveline!” he continued, his eye suddenly lighting 
upon the returned locket, “oh! how little I thought 
we should ever part thus,” and his haughty spirit 
melting at the old memories the sight aroused, he 
suddenly paused, and leaning his head upon his 
hands, burst into tears. They were the first ones he 
had shed since he had been a boy. It must indeed 
have been a terrible blow which could thus plough 
up his very heart, and yet soften his nature as if be 
had been a woman. But to have our early love 
blighted—oh! is it not a fearful thing? 

At length he raised his head, kissed the locket re¬ 
verently, and placing it in his bosom, sought his room. 
In less than half an hour he issued from it, and cros¬ 
sing the park, entered the high-road lo the neighbor¬ 
ing village. From thence he despatched the note, 
whose reception wo have witnessed; but long before 
it was read at Norman Castle, the writer was far on 
his way to try his fortune unaided in the world. 
Thus were two fond hearts severed! 


CHAP. IV. —THE PLAGUE. 

It was three years after the departure of Talbot 
from Norman Castle, when a noble looking cavalier 
stood in the streets of London, and gazed around him 
with mingled astonishment, awe and horror. It waa 
the year of tho great plague. The pestilence was at 
its height. The whole city, as if doomed to destruc¬ 
tion, had put on sackcloth and ashes. On every hand 
arouud him was fear, misery, distress, and death. 
The houses of entertainment were closed—the shopa 
seemed to have been shut up for months—the streets 
were silent, deserted, and in many places grass-grown; 
and everywhere around him, in the hurried pace of 
the passengers, the desolation on every visible thing, 
and most of all in the closed houses, with the terrible 
cross chalked upon them, and the fearful motto, “the 
Lord have mercy upon us,” written above to tell of 
infection within, the cavalier saw the marks of tho 
destroy mg pestilence. 
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Long and with wonder he gazed around him. He 
had obviously just arrived in the city, for everything 
seemed to wear to him an unexpected aspect. A 
stranger! and in such a place. What madness could 
have prompted him to enter the infected walls? 

The mien of the cavalier was noble as we have 
«aid; but it only vied with the splendor of his cos¬ 
tume. Not that there was aught of foppery in his 
dress. On the contrary, everything he wore, was for 
that age, singularly plain. But the materials were 
all of the most costly kind, and there was an air of 
wealth in everything upon his person. Even the lew 
passengers abroad in the streets involuntarily lifted 
their hats to him as he passed. He was unattended, 
however, by servants; for riches themselves failed to 
tempt men into this fearful pest-house. Why then 
was he here? 

The night was closing in when the stranger reached 

-Church. The congregation app ared about 

leaving the doors. He stepped up to them, but all 
shrank from him, as they shrank from each other. 
Few as their numbers were they seemed to fear con¬ 
tamination from every one they met. The cavalier 
looked within the church. It was almost deserted. 
The clergyman had already disappeared. An old 
sexton, except the rapidly retreating worshippers, 
wns the only person visible. But even ho appeared 
about avoiding tho stranger, until a piece of gold, 
bestowed on him by the cavalier, proved too strong 
for his fears. 

“Your honor,” said the old man, in a thin, piping 
voice, which told how nigh the owner was to the 
grave, “would not deceive me, for the love of God. 
You are not infected?” 

“ I am not; but it must be a terrible visitation when 
such a question has to be asked.” 

“Terrible—terrible it is indeed. The Lord have 
mercy upon us,” answered the sexton—“what would 
your honor say if I told you almost a thousand die 
daily, and that the grave-yard* arc full long ago? 
They bury them now in trenches, hundreds at a time. 
The plague increases hourly. A neighbor meets you 
to-day and to-morrow he is dead. You know not 
whom to trust. Even now—though God forbid— 
your honor may have the tokens upon you, and before 
midnight be a corpse. Good Lord deliver us!” 

“ Is it indeed so awful ?—I am a stranger, and had 
heard something of this, but the (ruth far exceeds the 
worst description." 

*• I thought your honor was not a citizen, or mayhap 

might not have been so ready to talk with you: no 
offence, I hope. But as you say it is an awful time. 
Nobody comes here to church but these few you saw, 
and they are nearly all the people who are yet healthy 
in our parish. Ah! but they thin daily. There was 
one young lady hen; but yesterday. She went home, 
and complained of feeling unwell Her mother tore 
off the scarf from her bosom, and found the token 
there. She shrieked out and fainted away. Well 
to-day the mother too is carried off, for I needn’t say 
that the daughter di d in less than an hour after she 
reached home yesterday.” 

“Good God!” said the cavalier, “and is this indeed 
true?” 


“ True as that I’m talking,now to your honor. But 
that is not'the worst. Whole families are sometimes 
cut oil' in a few days. As soon as a house gets in¬ 
fected they mark it and close it, setting watchmen to 
guard it, and go errands for those inside. They allow 
nobody to go in but a nurse. Sometimes she enters, 
and the house is then shut, never to be opened again 
until the watchmen break iu and find them all dead. 
And this too happens even’ day. That larsre brick 
house yonder last week had a happy family within it. 
Five days ago the youngest child was taken with the 
plasnie—the house was marked—they learned a day 
after that two more were sick, and then nothing was 
heard from inside for two days, till the watchmen, 
fearing all was not right, broke in, and found them ail 
dead to a soul. Oh! your honor it is a terrible visita¬ 
tion, the Lord God Almighty have mercy upon us.” 

“Amen!" ejaculated the cavalier. 

“They do say, too, that it is even worse in the next 
parish. What few of the nobility remain in town 
have not escaped. It wasn’t two hours ago since I 
heard how there was one family was almost all swept 
away, a lord something. I think—he staid in town 
thinking the plague would reach none but the poor. 
He had a lovely daughter, too—I’ve seen her myself 
sometimes at church here, and a sweet being she was 
—well they say she was either carried off by it, or 
w*s very bad with it. I don't venture to say which. 
Their names, as I recollect now, were Norman.” 

“Good God!’ : ejaculated the cavalier, gasping for 
breath, and almost staggering against the neighboring 
doorway. 

“ Why, is your honor ill?—surely, surely I haven’t 
been talking,” and the old man retreated hastily, “all 
this while to one who is infected.” , 

“No—I am better now—it was only a momentary 
illness—but for Heaven’s sake give me the direction 
to Lord Norman’s mansion.” 

The old man hastily gave the required information! 
though witliout again approaching the cavalier, and 
then bidding “God bless him!” shuffled totteringly 
away, looking every now and then, however, auspi¬ 
ciously at the stranger. 

And that stranger almost flew from the church in 
the direction pointed out by the old sexton. Danger 
he appeared to laugh at, for he was rushing into the 
very heart of the infected district But what feared 
he? Reader, that daring cavalier was Raymond 
Talbot, now no longer a poor commoner, but the 
wealthy Earl of Esseldale. 


CHAP. V. —THE VICTIMS. 

Sixes w» last saw Raymond Talbot a great change 
had come over his features. He had left Ensrland 
within a few days aficr his last interview with Eve¬ 
line, and after serving with some distinction on the 
Continent, had been received into hurh favor at the 
court of France. Ilis name spread far and wide as 
that of one of tbe most enllant cavaliers of the day, 
and hul ho wished it the hand of more than one fair 
heiress might have been his own. But though he 
mingled with such grace in all the amusements of the 
court, it was noticed that something of melancholy 
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seemed always to pervade his thoughts. To all the 
solicitatious of his more prudent friends that he would 
rejwir his fortune by taking the hand of sonic one ol' 
the numerous heiresses, whom he had but to seek to 
win, he answ ered only by a faint smile, accompanied 
with the declaration that he should never marry. 

But fortune had a lot in store lor him. of which he 
little dreamed. IIis cousin, who by purchasing the 
sequestered estates of the family during the days of 
the commonwealth, and subsequently becoming con¬ 
nected by inarriaire with the all powerful Duke of 
Albemarle, had been enabled to hold the lands of the 
earldom, against the better claim of Talbot, wns killed 
suddenly, without leaving any children, within n short 
six months after the death of his wife. As Talbot was 
his next male heir the property once more returned 
into his hands. This intelligence reached him by the 
same conveyance with which came a letter from a 
friend, who, without knowing that Talbot was ever 
acquainted with Eveline Norman, mentioned her as 
the belle of the court; hut uddod that she had lately 
been ill, some supposed by a consumption, and that n 
contemplated marriage between her und a baronet, 
a neighbor of her father, had been broken oft'? He 
added in a postscript that rumor hinted tho disorder 
of the beauty was a settled melancholy, occasioned, 
perhaps, by some unfortunate attachment. 

On receiving this intelligence, the heart of Talbot 
thrilled with strange, wild emotions, which he had 
imagined would never again agitate his bosorn. Could 
it be that Eveline loved him? He pressed his hand 
to his brow, for his brain reeled with strange feelings. 
A thousand things which he had once disregarded, or 
which, at the tune they happened, he knew not how 
to interpret, now flashed on him, and as he thought, 
the conviction became stronger and stronger in his 
bosom that he had wronged the heart of Eveline. He 
determined, at least, to return to England and satisfy 
himself of tho truth of his suspicion. He was now in 
possession of his rightful domain, and might sue for 
her as an equal, if not as a superior. The dangers 
of the plague, which had been raging some time in 
London, sank into nothing before his impatient spirit 
He would brave all and learn his fate. Having now 
accounted for his presence in the midst of the pesti¬ 
lence, let us follow him to to the mansion of Lord 
Norman. 

Night had gathered on the narrow streets and 
thoroughfares of the metropolis before Talbot, for 
we shall still call him by that name, had reached the 
abode for which he sought. And gloomy and dismal 
aeemed that city of the plague. The streets were 
deserted; an air of desolation was on all around; the 
dark, old, rieketty buildings frowned gloomily on the 
night; and dim and faint across the distance came the 
sound of the city bells striking the hour. Everything 
wore a look of melancholy. As he advanced, the 
evidences of the infection became more apparent, 
and he soon knew, by fatal signs, that here was the 
very heart of the pestilence, \ybole rows of houses 
were shut up, with the fenrful cross marked on their 
front; while from others, might be heard shrieks and 
cries, rising awfully upon the silence. Scarcely a 
solitary house showed evidence of life, except here 


, and there a light streaming from some upper window 

! TIic watchmen to guard the infected dwellings stood 
like so many dusky statues motionless in the twilight. 
Talbot was horror-struck. All that he had heard or 
road of these awful visitations had given him no pic¬ 
ture half as dreadful as this, where death seemed 
rioting on every hand, and the dying perished without 
aid, sympathy, or prayer. 

Suddenly he heard a low, rumbling noise ahead ot 
him, and looking up he beheld a cart moving slowly 
up the street, attended by masked men carrying links, 
which throwing a lurid glare on the cart, themselves, 
und the neighboring houses, gave a wild, unearthly 
appearance to the whole scene. It was the dead cart, 
funerals lmd long since been abandoned, and tho 
miserable victims of the pestilence, of all ranks or 
^ sex alike, were now borne indiscriminately to their 
J lust homes on this horrid bier. Talbot stood aghast 
| at the sight. He dared not look again at that terrible 
j cart, and its still more fearful burden; but ever and 
S anon ns he hurried along came the harsh notes of its 
< attendants, crying as they passed on, “bring out your 
| dead—bring out your dead.’’ A sickness came over 
i him. He rushed madly away in another direction, 
s but the same cry pursued him as he flew. He would 
< have stopped his cars to the summons, but he could 
t not shut it out, for still ever and anon, he heard oa 
< the night the awful sound “bring out your dead.” 

! And years after the cry would at limes ring through 
his ears, alike in the dance, at the council board, or 
even on the field of battle—“bring out your dead.” 

He never knew how he reached the abode of Lord 
Norman, but at length ho stood beneath its massive 
portal. Suddenly he remembered Eveline. 

She might be herself dying. A new feeling seized 
him—he thought no more of the general misery—it 
was only for one he cared now. Thundering loudly 
at the portal, he stood breathless and impatient waiting 
for admission. 

Five minutes past and there was no reply. He re¬ 
membered then that there were no watchmen before 
the door, as in the case of every infected house, and 
he had heard from the old sexton that the pestilence 
was in the family- Could Eveline be dead? His 
cheek blanched and his limbs trembled. He thu»- 
dered again for admission—a hollow sound echoed 
within. He looked wildly up and down the street, 
but not a living being was in sight. Every house in 
the vicinity appeared to be closed, either from the 
death or flight of its inhabitants. A solitary lamp or 
two glimmered faintly in ihe distance. Still no an¬ 
swer came to the reiterated summons of Talbot He 
became mad with fear. Unable longer to endure his 
suspense, and satisfied that the mansion was desertod, 
he was about going to obtain assistance of the authori¬ 
ties to break open the door, when a voice was heard 
behind him. It was that of a watchman. 

“W’ould your honor wish to know something about 
this ere house?” said the man. “ because if you be a re¬ 
lation or anything like that I could tell ye about it all.” 

“For God’s sake then be quick,” said Talbot, slip¬ 
ping a piece of gold into his hand. 

“Why its not much yer honor, only they’re all 
dead.” 
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“My God,” was all the young earl could gasp. 

“Why as to that, maybe not quite all, your honor 
—so don’t take on so. But the young lady, her that 
was called so beautiful at court, she be dead to a 
certainty, and so be most all the servants—but the 
rest, with the old lord, left the house secretly some¬ 
how, leaving everything, even to the corpses behind 
them. I guess he, too, got taken and went wild. 
Sometimes they do that, your honor knows, and run 
up and down the city and the country, for hours, or 
even days, until they jump into the river and are 
drowned, or lie down and die in the streets. Rich 
and poor it makes no difference, and its just as likely 
as not it has happened to the old lord. Howsume’er 
the house be shut up these two days by order of the 
authorities, and this whole street be the worst in the 
city. Wouldn’t your honor be persuaded to come 
out of it—it be a mortal quick place to catch the 
plague in.” 

The young earl stared wildly at the watchman an 
instant; passed his hand across his brow as if to recall 
his receding faculties, and then without answering a 
word, he drew his hat over his brow and walked 
down the street. His companion looked after him 
as he vanished in the twilight. 

|P “Ah! he be mortal sorrowful, almost distracted, 
poor man. But such things happen every day, though 
few give me such broad pieces as this,” and with 
these words the man returned to his post, apparently 
heedless himself of danger, and still as selfish as in 
times of universal health. 


CHAP. V_THE END. 

Nearly a month had passed since the date of the 
last chapter. The plague was subsiding in London, 
though its daily victims were still almost countless. 
But it is not with the metropolis we have to do. Let 
us change the scene to Norman Castle. 

It was a bright, beautiful morning, such a one as 
that on which Talbot had first entered that old park, 
when he entered it again, but with how different 
feelings. Then all appeared fair before his eyes, for 
hope was high in his bosom—now the chalice had 
been drained to its dregs, and he was desolate. 

Since we last looked upon the young earl he had 
passed through many scenes. Driven from the door 
of Lord Norman’s mansion by the fearful conviction 
that Eveline was indeed dead, he had continued for 
hours in a state almost approaching phrenzv, and 
had only rallied himself at length on the urgent re¬ 
monstrances of his friends. He had suffered himself 
to entertain the dream of being beloved by Eveline— 
to picture to himself years of unalloyed felicity, and 
all this only to fiud at last that she was lost to him 
forever. The horrid conviction, too, of the manner 
of her death was ever present to his mind. He dared 
not think of it, and yet he could not forget it. He 
wandered about the streets of the deserted city, appa¬ 
rently reckless of infection. It was only when his 
friends interposed, and by mingled remonstrances 
and entreaties convinced him of the madness of idly 
mourning the lost, that he consented to leave the 
metropolis. But though he yielded so far to their 


wishes, the arrow had entered into his soul, and he 
felt that he could never feel again the freshness of 
life. His heart was with Eveline, and she was in 
her grave. 

For nearly a month he occupied himself in visiting 
his different estates, striving to assuage his grief by 
constant, ever-changing variety. But hia efforts were 
in vain. The name of Eveline was a apell to break 
through all his endeavours at forgetfulness, and he 
found that her memory had become a part of his 
being. After the first terrible conviction of her fate, 
he had ceased altogether to inquire after the family. 
He even shunned the subject. Bui though thus act¬ 
ing toward his friends lie felt an ungovernable desire 
10 visit once more the place where he first saw Eve¬ 
line, and after a few fruitless struggles on the part 
of hia better reason, he set out for Norman Castle. 

It whs a bright and beautiful morning, as we 
have said, when he reached the village, and though 
his face had once been familiar there, so greatly 
had the vicissitudes of three long years affected its 
features, that he was not recognized even by the 
officious landlord. Leaving his horse in charge of 
that individual, he walked slowly down to the park. 
His heart beat as he approached the gate. A strange 
porter let him in. He passed along the wide avenue 
leading up to the castle. It was strewn with fallen 
leaves, and twigs, and in many places grass-grown, 
from want of travel. He almost regretted not having 
inquired into whose hands it had passed. 

At length he caught a view of the castle, with its 
grey old doojon, its turrets, its bettlemented walls, its 
ditch, and its more modern wings. He saw that it, 
too, was apparently deserted. Alas! the present 
owner, perhaps, cared little for it; but how would 
Talbot have cherished the venerable pile. A hatch¬ 
ment still frowned over the great entrance. Ho 
turned away with a melancholy heart. 

There was a glade in the neighboring woodland, 
where a little arbor had stood, and which Eveline 
was used to resort to in the linppy days of their 
earlier acquaintance. It stood on a gentle elevation, 
commanding a view of a neighboring lake, and sur. 
rounded by the green arcades of the forest, through 
which the dappled deer might be seen sporting pic¬ 
turesquely. 

Thither the young earl bent his steps. As he pro¬ 
ceeded, everything around reminded him of Eveline. 
Here was a walk where they strayed, yonder was 
their favorite ride. Close at hand was the lake on 
which ihev sailed together, and beyond were the 
meadows where they flew their hawks. Alas! all 
was now silent, deserted, desolate. The mistress of 
these fair lands was no more. 

Occupied with these relleclions, Talbot paused and 
gazed abstractedly on the landscape. Unconsciously 
his thoiurhls assumed the shape of words. 

“And is this the end of my young dreams,” said 
he, “ of my hopes, my fears, my struggles against 
fate, and my apparent triumph at the end? Was the 
chalice only presented to my lips to be dashed away? 
Oh! Eveline, little did I think even when we parted 
almost in anger, that this would be your doom. Could 
I but know you had forgiven iny hasty anger—oh 
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that I nad seen you but once more before—but good . 
God! what do I perceive?” \ 

The ejaculation of Talbot was occasioned by sud- < 
denly raising his eyes, and beholding what seemed to ( 
be the apparition of his Eveline. Could it be that the < 
dead had coine forth at his passionate invocations? < 
He passed his hand hastily across his eyes. It was t 
no optical illusion. There sat the form of her he \ 
once loved in life, within the old arbor, on the very < 
seat she had often occupied beside him. He knew ? 
not what to think. A strange, wild hope shot through j 
his bosom. He determined to advance, and had 5 
already nearly gained the arbor, when the figure > 
started, turned its head, gazed irresolutely upon linn ) 
an instant, and the next moment he had clasped the 
living Eveline to his bosom. 

“Hut how came you?” said Talbot, after all had 
beeu explained, and he had pressed the fair girl again 
and again to his heart, “to Ily from London, and thus 
propogate the report of your death. It lias given me 
a month of terrible agony.” ; 

Eveline's tale was soon told The plague had j 
entered their mansion, and attacked one or two of \ 
the female servants; and in compliance with the re- j 
gulations, the house was immediately marked, closed ’ 


and guarded. The impression soon got abroad that 
she was herself attacked by the disease; and though 
such had not been the cuso, yet to avoid the probability 
of it, her father determined on dying from the place. 
To effect thus he had bribed one of the watchmen to 
connive at their escape. It was effected, and though 
Eveline escaped, her lather caught the contagion and 
died in a neighboring village to the metropolis. The 
melancholy duties of his sepulture had just been 
finished, and Eveline left to grieve alone, when Tal¬ 
bot thus interrupted her seclusion. His determina¬ 
tion to make no inquiry alter Lord Norman, and the 
cutting off of most of die correspondence between the 
country and the metropolis, had been the sole reason 
why he had thus continued in ignorance of the real 
fate of Eveline. 

Eveline was not lese astonished at the change in 
the fortunes of Talbot. But she had loved him as the 
unknown preserver of her life—and could she now 
refuse him us the earl? We shall not attempt to de¬ 
scribe their emotions. 

Just one year from that day the bells rang merrily 
out in the neighboring village, for on that morning 
the young Earl of Esseldale, led to the altar Eveline 
Norman. 














